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small town. He caused great works to be executed, strengthened or replaced
the dykes which partly envelop the hill with a belt of lakes, and surrounding it
with an enclosure, that extendecLto and was connected with a citadel placed on
the height, converted it into one of the strongest military posts in India It
was then that he assumed the title of Nawab, which his successors have since
borne.

In 1813 the little State was nearly swept away by the Mahratta whirlwind,
and was only saved by the energy of the vizier Mohammed, cousin of the reigning
prince. Bhopal, invested by a powerful army of 50,000 men, resisted during
nine months with a garrison which did not exceed 10,000 men. The city, closely
blockaded, meanwhile was a prey to all the horrors of famine. The inhabitants
.soon had no other nourishment than dogs and horses, to which they added the
bitter-tasted seeds of the nfans, which grew in abundance along the ramparts.
At last the vizier had only two hundred available men remaining, and a scanty
quantity of ammunition, when the Mahrattas, impatient of the resistance offered
them by the place, which they had reckoned on taking without any difficulty,
raised the siege* The vizier judged with some reason that, having saved the
State, he deserved to retain the management of it He therefore deposed his
cousin and assumed the title of Nawab, which thui passed to the younger
branch.

In 1816 he left the throne to his son, INuzzer Mohammed, who distinguished
himself by his brilliant qualities, but was accidentally killed by his nephew,
after a reign of two years. The only daughter of Nuzzer, the present Begum,
was at the time only a few months old; the regency was therefore divided betwf&n
the prince's widow and a Christian minister of Trench origin, to whom I sfeall
refer presently.

Our first interview with the Begum lasted several hours, during which she
related with much enthusiasm her own history and that of her ancestors, as I have
just briefly sketched them. Then, without pausing, she made me undergo a long
examination on the Indian States which I had visited, on the customs .of their
Courts and theii policy; plying me with fresh questions almost before I had had
time to reply to the last. She next apologised for not being able to introduce us
to her daughter, Shah Jehan, whom her husband kept shut up in the harem, and
compelled to a strict observance of the rules of the Purdah; which gave the
Begum an opportunity for declaring these customs to be absurd and ridiculous.
To make amends for this, however, she sent for her granddaughter, Sultana
Jehan, a lovely child of eight, who ran forward to embrace and salute us in the
European fashion.

The Begum did not allow us to depart until I had explained to her what
were my plans for the rainy season; whether I intended wintering at Bhopal as
I had done at Jeypore, and in such case how long I thought of staying; and
when I declared my intention, should she permit it, of profiting by the bad season
to pass some months at her Court, she desired to settle at onoe what we should
do during that period. It was decided that we should reside at the Moti
Bungalow, and that during all the time of our stay we shouH consider ourselves
as the Begum's guests. At length the servants brought the ewers; the queen
herself sprinkled us with rose-water, and we retired ezmbanted as well as
astonished by our first interview.
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